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THE COVER: A tribute to all the men and women of General Electric 
. . . those who have the curiosity and the imagination which lead to 
new discoveries and new improvements . . . who have acquired the 
depth of knowledge with which to solve the most complex technical 
problems . . . who possess the talents and skills to translate ideas into 
useful products and to multiply their benefits by ever-widening appli¬ 
cations in industry, commerce and the home. With superiority in equip¬ 
ment, productive machinery and weapons becoming increasingly a test 
for survival, the individual and co-operative efforts of these General 
Electric men and women are more important than ever before. 
















Although 1951 was the sixtieth year in 
the corporate history of the General Electric 
Company, the first of its predecessor compa¬ 
nies—the Edison Electric Light Company— 
was formed in 1878. Next year, therefore, 
General Electric will celebrate its seventy- 
fifth anniversary. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK 

In this Report, the terms "General Electric" and "Company" relate to the consolidated 
group of companies as listed in Note 1 on page 24. The terms "Share Owners," 
"Common Stock," "Directors" and "Officers" generally apply only to the Parent 
Company. Individual companies, or other groups of companies, are specifically iden¬ 
tified. Amounts stated in round numbers, as a rule, are approximate. 
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PER CENT 

YEAR 1951 YEAR 1950 CHANGE 

Sales of products and services to customers.$2,319,348,000 $1,960,429,000 18.3 

Weighted average prices of products (1940=100).. 154 140 10.0 


Earnings before federal taxes. 


415,617,000 

$ 

370,424,000 

12.2 

Per dollar of sales.. 


18.0 cents 


18.9 cents 


Per share of common stock issued. 


$14.41 


$12.84 


Provision for federal taxes on income. 

.$ 

277,500,000 

$ 

197,000,000 

40.9 

Per dollar of sales.. 


12.0 cents 


10.1 cents 


Per share of common stock issued. 


$9.62 


$6.83 


Net earnings (profit available for dividends). . . 

. $ 

138,117,000 

$ 

173,424,000 

20.4 

Per dollar of sales. 


6.0 cents 


8.8 cents 


Per share of common stock issued. 


$4.79 


$6.01 


Dividends declared. 


85,916,000 

$ 

97,060,000 

11.5 

Per share of common stock. 


$3.00 


$3.40 


As a percentage of net earnings. 


62.2% 


56.0% 


Capital invested—December 31. 


788,360,000 

$ 

702,853,000 

12.2 

Per share of common stock issued. 


$27.33 


$24.37 


Rate of return earned on capital invested. 


17.5% 


25.2% 


Working capital—December 31. 


352,490,000 

$ 

321,574,000 

9.6 

Ratio of current assets to current liabilities.... 


1.65 times 


1.72 times 


Provision for all federal, state and local taxes. . 


402,609,000 

$ 

299,446,000 

34.5 

Per dollar of sales. 


17.4 cents 


15.3 cents 


Per share of common stock issued. 


$13.96 


$10.38 


Expenditures for plant and equipment. 


102,164,000 

$ 

58,237,000 

75.4 

Depreciation of plant and equipment. 


56,519,000 

$ 

51,214,000 

10.4 

As a percentage of sales. 


2-4% 


2.6% 


Average number of share owners. 


252,993 


249,530 

1.4 

Shares of common stock issued—December 31. 


28,845,927 


28,845,927 


Average number of employees*. 


210,200 


183,800 

14.4 

Total earnings of employees for the year*. 

....$ 

883,737,000 

$ 

681,040,000 

29.8 


* Included here are the number of, and amounts earned by, employees working on Nucleonics projects operated under a 
contract with the Atomic Energy Commission. This contract provides that the Company shall recover all costs incurred plus 
a fee of $1.00. Accordingly, no costs applicable to Nucleonics projects are reflected in the Consolidated Statement of Earnings 
shown on page 21. 














































































































Of even greater significance, as will be 
evident after reviewing this Report, is the 
steadily mounting burden of taxes imposed 
by the Government on corporate income. 
In your management’s opinion such taxes 
are approaching confiscatory levels, and, 
as far as General Electric is concerned, al¬ 
ready have reached a point where the re¬ 
maining profit is inadequate to satisfy, on 
a basis commensurate with the risks in¬ 
volved, the actual requirements of the busi¬ 
ness during this period of inflation. 

Not for a moment does your manage¬ 
ment question the necessity, in times of 
national emergency, for the exercise of 
certain broad economic controls and for 
the imposition of high taxes to help insure 
that this nation will be kept strong. But 
it does feel obligated to warn the share 
owners and employees that if such meas¬ 
ures are badly administered or are carried 
to extremes they will weaken, and can 
destroy, those American business enter¬ 
prises whose continuing profitable opera¬ 
tions are essential to the maintenance of 
our nation’s strength. 
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&o t/ie SP/iale (fiumete: 


In issuing this sixtieth Annual Report, 
your management again welcomes an op¬ 
portunity to present for your consideration, 
and for the information of the employees, a 
review of General Electric’s activities and 
operating results as well as an outline of its 
plans and objectives. 

Before reporting on those specific sub¬ 
jects, and to help you in appraising your 
Company’s 1931 performance and future 
prospects, it seems appropriate to direct 
your attention to the increasingly powerful 
influence which is being exerted by the 
Government on American business affairs, 
principally through the media of controls 
and taxes. 

Last year, for the first time in this coun¬ 
try’s history except under all-out war condi¬ 
tions, the Government assumed control over 
such basic business matters as prices,wages, 
salaries, and the utilization of materials. 
As a result it is only within the limits 
established by Governmental edicts that 
independent management judgment may 
now be exercised in administering the key 
elements of operating costs and margins. 


Schenectady , N. Y ., March 10, 1952 















































OPERATING RESULTS IN BRIEF 


Formal statements of the Company’s 
1951 earnings and of its financial condition 
at the close of last year are presented on 
pages 21 through 24. 

On page 25 will be found the report of 
the public accounting firm which, at the 


share owners’ Annual Meeting held last 
April, was authorized to audit General Elec¬ 
tric’s accounts and records. 

A simple and informal summary of 
operating results for each of the past two 
years is shown below: 


(amounts in thousands) 

1951 1950 INCREASE 


Revenue was received from the following sources: 


Sales of products and services to customers. 

. .42,319,348 

$1,960,429 

$ 358,919 

Dividends and interest on investments, etc. 

21,926 

28,930 

7,004 

Total revenue. 

... 2,341,274 

1,989,359 

351,915 

From which payment or provision was made for: 

Employee compensation applicable to the above sales. 

... 781,655 

630,767 

150,888 

Pensions, social security and other employee benefits. 

88,845 

65,146 

23,699 

Depreciation of plant and equipment. 

56,519 

51,214 

5,305 

Federal taxes on income. 

... 277,500 

197,000 

80,500 

Interest on borrowed money and other financial charges. . 
Materials, parts, supplies, etc., purchased, and all 

20 

4,752 

4,732 

other costs, expenses or charges. 

... 998,618 

867,056 

131,562 

Total cost of operating the business. 

... 2,203,157 

1,815,935 

387,222 


$ 138 117 

$ 173,424 

$ 35,307 




Your Company’s physical output 
reached a new peak in 1951 and the dollar 
volume of its sales and its pre-tax earnings 
exceeded by 18 per cent and 12 per cent, 
respectively, the previous record levels 
established during 1950. Under the trying 
conditions which prevailed throughout the 
year, the attainment of these results repre¬ 
sented an accomplishment in which all 

PRODUCTION, SALES 

Since the outbreak of hostilities in Korea 
General Electric has had among its prin¬ 
cipal objectives (1) the production of maxi¬ 
mum quantities of special defense equip¬ 
ment for the Government, (2) the output of 
standard producers equipment in quantities 


those who work for, and who have invested 
their savings in, the Company can take jus¬ 
tifiable pride. 

With federal taxes having taken 67 cents 
out of every dollar of the Company’s pre¬ 
tax earnings last year, as against 53 cents 
in 1950, the remaining net profit was 20 
per cent less than was earned in the pre¬ 
ceding year. 

AND EMPLOYMENT 

sufficient to enable utility, transportation, 
and industrial customers to meet their 
production obligations, and (3) the pro¬ 
duction of consumers goods to the fullest 
extent consistent with demand and the 
availability of materials and facilities. 
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To date, your Company has been success¬ 
ful in meeting these objectives. For ex¬ 
ample, the output of equipment for national 
defense purposes was about 65 per cent 
greater in 1951 than it was in 1950 and 
the output of standard producers equip¬ 
ment was about 30 per cent greater. Con¬ 
sumers goods output, although in excess 
of that for any year prior to 1950, was 
approximately 5 per cent less than in the 
preceding year due in part to reduced de¬ 
mand and in part to shortages of materials. 

Sales did not follow any consistent trend 
in 1951, as indicated by the accompanying 
chart. A new quarterly peak was estab¬ 
lished in the final three months, and the 
reduction in the third quarter reflected the 
decreased demand for consumer items which 
was most pronounced during July and 
August. The year’s total of $2,319,348,000 
was an all time record amount which ex¬ 
ceeded by 18 per cent the billing for 1950. 

In accordance with your Company’s 
policy of keeping its selling prices as low 
as possible consistent with the yield of 


reasonable margins, such prices are now 
only 55 per cent higher than they were in 
1940. In contrast, the prices of all manu¬ 
factured products, as reported by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. 
Department of Labor, have increased 114 
per cent since 1940. The selling prices of 
all General Electric products—on a 
weighted average basis—were only 10 
per cent higher during 1951 than they 
were in 1950 and thus higher prices ac¬ 
counted for slightly more than one half of 
the increased volume of sales last year. 

The proportions of total sales repre¬ 
sented by producers (including defense) and 
consumers goods were approximately 70 
per cent and 30 per cent, respectively, in 
1951 compared with 65 per cent and 33 per 
cent, respectively, a year earlier. Sales of 
General Electric and other products by the 
International General Electric Company— 
at its selling prices and for export markets 
other than Canada—were equivalent to 
about 6 per cent of your Company’s total 
sales in 1951 and about 5 per cent in 1950. 
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Although the country’s defense mobili¬ 
zation activities have had, and should con¬ 
tinue to have, an important bearing on 
General Electric’s operations, their impact 
has not been quite as pronounced as had 
been anticipated at this time last year. This 
situation appears to reflect a change in the 
timing of the Government’s program rather 
than a reduction in its scope, at least with 
respect to your Company’s participation. 
For example, as against an expected mini¬ 
mum of 25 per cent, the proportion of 
the Company’s total sales represented by 
defense equipment was about 20 per cent 
in 1951. In 1950 the corresponding pro¬ 
portion was approximately 15 per cent. 
Furthermore, very few of the Company’s 
manufacturing facilities have had to be 
completely converted for defense produc¬ 
tion purposes thus far and, unless the 


international situation becomes more criti¬ 
cal, no other such conversions appear to 
be necessary. Present indications are that 
your Company’s participation in the pro¬ 
gram will continue to gain momentum at 
an orderly rate for the next two or three 
years. 

The number of employees on the payroll 
increased from 200,419 at the beginning of 
the year to a total of 214,919 at December 
31, 1951. A new peak for employment in 
the Company was reached in July when 
there were 216,832 men and women on the 
payroll. The average number employed 
during 1951 was 210,200 compared with 
183,800 in 1950, an increase of 14 per cent. 
Total earnings of employees for the year 
aggregated $883,737,000, an all time high 
which was 30 per cent more than the total 
for 1950. 


TAXES, EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS 


The Company’s pre-tax earnings in 1951 
were $415,617,000, a record sum which was 
12 per cent more than the corresponding 
total for 1950. Of the 1951 figure 67 per 
cent, or $277,500,000 had to be set aside 
as provision for federal taxes based upon 
income, leaving $138,117,000 as the net 
profit realized on the year’s operations, or 
20 per cent less than the previous peak 
profit of $173,424,000 for 1950. These net 
profits were equivalent to $4.79 and $6.01, 
respectively, per share of common stock, 
and to 6.0 cents and 8.8 cents, respectively, 
per dollar of sales. 

The chart which is presented on the 
opposite page illustrates quite clearly why 
your management is so concerned about 
the matter of federal taxes based upon 
income. You will note that between 1947 
and 1951 such taxes increased nearly 330 
per cent and that last year they were more 
than double the amount of the Company’s 
earnings available for dividends. 


The seriousness of the tax situation is 
further illustrated by the following facts. 
In the years 1940 through 1951 your Com¬ 
pany had to set aside over 2.1 billions of 
dollars as provision for all federal, state and 
local taxes, including 1.4 billions of dollars 
for federal taxes based upon income. This 
means that during the past twelve years, 
alone, General Electric’s tax bill hasexceeded 
the aggregate amount of net profit the Com¬ 
pany has earned for its owners in the entire 
period of its operation from 1892 to date. 

Of the net profit earned in 1951, 62 per 
cent was declared payable as cash dividends 
on the common stock compared with 56 
per cent in 1950. 

The dividends declared totaled $3.00 a 
share in 1951 compared with $3.40 a share 
in 1950. The dividend payments during 1951 
totaled $2.85 a share consisting of a divi¬ 
dend of 60 cents a share paid on January 25 
and three dividends of 75 cents a share each 
paid on April 25, July 25 and October 25. 
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EARNINGS AND TAXES PER SHARE OF COMMON STOCK 



1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

(a—$5.55 

$7.53 

$7.06 

$12.84 

$14.41 

(b- 2.25 

3.24 

2.70 

6.83 

9.62 

(c- 3.30 

4.29 

4.36 

6.01 

4.79 


WORKING CAPITAL 


Your Company’s financial condition as 
of December 31, 1951 is shown by the 
Consolidated Balance Sheet which is pre¬ 
sented on pages 22 and 23. 

Cash and marketable securities together 
totaled $214,658,000 at the close of last year 
compared with $316,903,000 a year earlier, 
a decrease of 32 per cent. The decrease was 
more than accounted for by the additional 
inventories and receivables required to sup¬ 
port the expanding volume of business. 

Inventories of raw materials, partially 
completed products, and finished goods in 
warehouses or on consignment, were car- 
riedat $571,355,OOOat the close of 1951 com¬ 
pared with $338,774,000 a year earlier, an 
increase of 69 per cent. These inventories 
were verified and valued as described in 
Note 7 on page 24. Much of the increased 


inventory, of course, represented the costs 
of materials, components and labor which 
accumulate during the many months it 
takes to complete and ship the growing 
quantities of complicated equipment being 
produced by your Company. In relation to 
sales in each respective period, the year-end 
inventory values were equivalent to 24.6 per 
cent in 1951, 17.3 per cent in 1950 and an 
average of 22.4 per cent for the fifteen years 
ended with 1950. 

Net working capital, represented by the 
excess of total current assets over total cur¬ 
rent liabilities, amounted to $352,490,000 as 
of December 31, 1951 compared with $321,- 
574,000 at the close of 1950. On the follow¬ 
ing page are the principal items which ac¬ 
counted for the change in your Company’s 
net working capital position last year. 
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Working capital at January 1, 1951 


Additions: 

Net earnings for the yfear. 

Depreciation of plant and equipment. 
All other—net. 

Deductions: 

Dividends on common stock. 

Expenditures for plant and equipment 


Working capital at December 31, 1951 


$ 321 , 574,000 


138 , 117,000 

56 , 519,000 

24 , 360,000 

$ 540 , 570,000 

85 , 916,000 

102 , 164,000 

188 , 080,000 
$3 52 , 490,000 


INVESTMENTS 


The major portion of your Company’s 
investments consisted of its holdings of the 
capital stock of, and notes covering funds 
advanced to, its nonconsolidated affiliates. 
These are subsidiary companies a majority 
of whose voting stock General Electric 
owns but whose accounts are not included 
in detail in the consolidated financial state¬ 
ments. Notes 1, 4 and 8 on page 24 show the 
details of such investments, how they were 
valued and how the income they produced 
was recorded. Information concerning the 
earnings, dividends and indebtedness of the 
principal companies involved is shown 
below: 

Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd., 

which manufactures and sells General 
Electric products in Canada, earned $7,774,- 
000, and declared dividends of $2,266,000, 
on its common stock in 1951 compared with 
$6,962,000 and $2,266,000, respectively, in 
1950—all of these amounts being in Cana¬ 
dian dollars. The Parent Company owns 
95 6 per cent of the common stock and the 
dividends it received thereon in 1951 were 
recorded at $2,081,000, the amount realized 
in U.S. dollars. 


General Electric Credit Corporation is a 

wholly owned affiliate which conducts a 
sales financing business to aid in the distribu¬ 
tion and sale of General Electric products. 
The Corporation earned $2,416,000, and de¬ 
clared and paid dividends of $1,100,000, on 
its common stock in 1951 compared with 
$2,989,000 and $2,000,000, respectively, in 
1950. As of December 31, 1951, the Cor¬ 
poration’s borrowings totaled $79,700,000, 
of which $72,200,000 was obtained from 
General Electric and $7,500,000 from out¬ 
side sources—the latter evidenced by serial 
notes maturing in 1952 through 1954. 

General Electric Supply Corporation is a wholly 
owned wholesale distributor with branches 
in about 130 U.S. cities. The corporation 
earned $7,835,000, and declared and paid 
dividends of $4,000,000, on its common 
stock in 1951 compared with $9,798,000 and 
$7,200,000, respectively, in 1950. As of De¬ 
cember 31, 1951 the Corporation’s borrow¬ 
ings totaled $62,450,000, the entire amount 
having been obtained from outside sources. 

Your Company’s investment in General 
Electric common stock at the close of 1951 
represented the cost of 119,082 shares which 
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were held for corporate purposes. During 
the past year 43,285 shares were purchased, 
and 116,805 shares were disposed of as 
described in the following paragraph. 

Under the Incentive Compensation Plan 
(page 27) for the year 1950, 58,538 shares 
of the Company’s common stock were 
delivered in lieu of cash payments, and 
16,567 shares were contingently allotted, to 


PLANT AND 

At the close of last year the productive 
facilities of the Parent Company and its 
domestic manufacturing affiliates (not in¬ 
cluding facilities operated for the Atomic 
Energy Commission) consisted of 122 
plants containing 57,300,000 square feet of 
floor space. New plants, or major additions 
to existing plants, were under construction 
at Anniston, Ala., Asheboro, N. C., Chi- 


participating employees—all at the market 
value of the stock when such allocations 
were authorized. An additional 41,700 shares 
were set aside, based on the average market 
value of the stock at the end of each month, 
to provide for the bonuses for 1951 which 
were contingently credited to participants 
in the Employees Savings and Stock Bonus 
Plan (page 26). 


EQUIPMENT 

cago, Ill., Hudson Falls, N. *Y., Linton, 
Ind., Lockland, O., Louisville, Ky., and 
New Hartford, N. Y., which will provide 
an additional 4,000,000 square feet of floor 
space. 

The changes in the plant and equipment 
accounts of your Company during the year 
under review are shown in the following 
tabulation. 


Cost of plant and equipment in use January 1, 1951.$679,960,000 

Cost of facilities added during year. % . 102,164,000 

Deduct: Cost of facilities dismantled during year. 30,340,000 

Cost of plant and equipment in use December 31, 1951. 

Accumulated depreciation January 1, 1951. 403,457,000 

Depreciation charged against income during year. 56,519,000 

Proceeds from sales, etc., during year. 3,426,000 

Deduct: Cost of facilities dismantled during year. 30,340,000 

Accumulated depreciation December 31, 1951. 


Net book value of plant and equipment December 31, 1951 


$751,784,000 


433,062,000 

$318,722,000 


Expenditures for plant and equipment 
totaled $102,164,000 during 1951 compared 
with $58,237,000 during 1950 and provision 
for depreciation amounted to $56,519,000 
and $51,214,000, respectively. Machinery 
and equipment accounted for approximately 
80 per cent of the total cost of facilities 
added last year, the remaining 20 per cent 


having been expended for land and build¬ 
ings. 

Certificates of necessity, permitting the 
Company to amortize its investment over a 
period of five years, have been applied for 
thus far in connection with defense facili¬ 
ties involving an estimated cost of about 
$160,000,000. As of December 31, 1951, 
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certificates had been obtained covering 
$77,910,000 of such facilities, and of this 
amount $57,700,000 may at the option 
of the Company be amortized over a five 
year period, the balance being subject to 
depreciation at normal rates. Approxi¬ 
mately 23 per cent of the 1951 capital 
expenditures of your Company involved 


projects covered by these certificates, and 
it is possible that in 1952 the corresponding 
proportion may be as high as 40 per cent. 
The related amortization charges, which 
totaled only $1,841,000 in 1951, appear 
likely to be equivalent to about 11 per cent 
of the total amount which will be pro¬ 
vided for depreciation in 1952. 


LITIGATION 


The status of the civil antitrust action 
against the Parent Company, International 
General Electric Company, Inc., and seven 
other defendants in the incandescent lamp 
industry, which was fully described in a 
report issued to share owners on July 25, 
1950, is virtually unchanged. 


The presentation of evidence on the 
question of relief has been completed, and 
a decision may be expected in due course. 

The final decree of the District Court, as 
well as other significant developments in 
the case, will be reported to the share 
owners as promptly as possible. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


In recent months a great deal of careful 
attention has been devoted to the prepara¬ 
tion and analysis of long range forecasts of 
business in the electrical manufacturing 
field. These studies were based upon the 
assumption that our country will not be¬ 
come involved in another world war and 
that the spiral of inflation will not continue 
unabated. On this basis, even the most con¬ 
servative of the forecasts indicate that a 
substantially greater market for electrical 
goods and services should be available to 
the industry during the next ten years than 
has existed in any corresponding period in 
the past. To some, such a prospect might 
seem unrealistic in view of the remarkable 
growth of the industry since 1940. To your 
management, however, it represents both 
an opportunity and a challenge which must 
be prepared for carefully but courageously 
if General Electric is to maintain its posi¬ 
tion of industry leadership in the expanding 
national economy. 

Accordingly, your management has de¬ 


veloped plans—indeed it already has taken 
specific steps—to insure that General Elec¬ 
tric will continue this leadership and will 
be prepared to design, manufacture and 
market the necessary products in a manner 
most satisfactory to its customers, its 
owners, and its employees. 

As factors of primary importance to the 
attainment of that objective, your Com¬ 
pany will continue to have modern, well- 
equipped research and manufacturing facili¬ 
ties, products of the highest possible 
quality, and an aggressive and competent 
organization. In addition, your manage¬ 
ment has learned from past experience that, 
as the business grows in size and com¬ 
plexity, further decentralization is also 
quite essential. In your Company “decen¬ 
tralization” means not only the physical 
regroupings necessary to provide smaller 
organization units but also the delegation 
of responsibility and authority to the mana¬ 
gerial personnel involved so that they may 
be held fully accountable for performance. 
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This concept, in turn, requires particular 
emphasis on the training and development 
of a strong professional management group. 

To these ends, therefore, a number of 
important changes were made last year in 
your Company’s organization structure. 
Five Groups of related product Divisions, 
Departments and Affiliates have been estab¬ 
lished which, together with the General 
Electric Supply Corporation, comprise 
twenty-one Operating Divisions and fifty- 
one separate Product Departments. 

In addition to this decentralization of 
operating management responsibility, 
eleven Services Divisions have been set up 
to serve and assist all operating manage¬ 
ments as well as the newly established 
Executive Office which consists of the 
President, the Chairman of the Board, and 
the other officers in charge of Groups and 
Services Divisions. Through such decentral¬ 
ization of both product and functional 
management responsibility, many more op¬ 
portunities have been provided for the 
training and development of managerial 
personnel, and the organization structure has 
been strengthened. It also has been made 
more flexible and adaptable to meet the 
changing conditions and requirements of 


General Electric’s diversified manufacturing 
and distributing business. 

Because of the importance of the mana¬ 
gerial organization to the continuing suc¬ 
cess of your Company, the immediately 
following pages are being used to introduce 
to you the members of your Company’s 
Board of Directors, its principal officers and 
its Division General Managers. The seven¬ 
teen Directors, whose average age is 57 
years, have served in that capacity for an 
average of 8J/£ years. Of the forty-eight 
officers and Division General Managers, 
whose average age is 53 years and whose 
average length of service is 28 years, thirty- 
four, or seventy-one per cent, have held 
their present positions for less than five 
years. The chart and comments on pages 
16 and 17 show your Company’s present 
organization structure and describe some 
of its features. 

******** 

Respectfully submitted for the Board of 
Directors. 

PRESIDENT 
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CLARENCE C. WALKER 
HARRY A. WINNE 


Comptroller 

DONALD L. MILLHAM 


Treasurer 


Secretary 


JOHN D. LOCKTON 


WILLIAM W. TRENCH* 


Commercial Vice Presidents 
WILLIAM V. O BRIEN. Schenectady 


WILLIAM B. CLAYTON. Dallas 

RALPH M. DARRIN . New York. 

ORVILLE F. HAAS. Philadelphia 

CLAUDE J. HENDON .. Atlanta 


ARTHUR R. HINES. New York 

SAMUEL LITTLEJOHN. Cleveland 

ROSS I. PARKER. Chicago 

RAY W. TURNBULL. San Francisco 


HONORARY OFFICERS 

GERARD SWOPE. Honorary President OWEN D. YOUNG. Honorary Chairman 

WILLIS R. WHITNEY. Honorary Vice President 

*Rctircd as of February 1, 1952 
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©Blank & Stoller 

S. SLOAN COLT 

President & Director 
Bankers Trust Company 
New York, N. Y. 

A Director for 12 years 



OBachrach 


FRANCIS L. HIGGINSON 

Vice President & Director 
Lee Higginson Corporation 
Boston/Mass. 

A Director for 32 years 



NEIL H. McELROY 

President & Director 
The Proctor & Gamble Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
A Director for 2 years 



SIDNEY J. WEINBERG 

Partner 

Goldman, Sachs & Company 
New York, N. Y. 

A Director for 7 years 


A R D OF 



CBachrmch 

DONALD K. DAVID 

Dean, Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Adminis¬ 
tration, Boston, Mass. 

A Director for 7 years 



JOHN HOLMES 

President & Director 
Swift & Company 
Chicago, Ill. 

A Director for 3 years 



GEORGE G. MONTGOMERY 

Chairman of Finance Commit¬ 
tee, Vice President & Director 
Castle & Cooke, Ltd. 

San Francisco, Calif. 

A Director for 4 years 



LEWIS B. WILLIAMS 

Chairman of Board & Director 
The National City Bank of 
Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio 
A Director for 17 years 


DIRECTORS 



OBachrach 

CHARLES D. DICKEY 

Vice President & Director 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 

A Director for 11 years 



GEORGE H. LOVE 

President & Director, Pitts¬ 
burgh Consolidation Coal Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A Director for 2 years 



HENRY S. MORGAN 

Partner 

Morgan Stanley & Company 
New York, N. Y. 

A Director for 12 years 



©Reynolds 


ROBERT W. WOODRUFF 

Chairman of The Executive 
Committee & Director 
The Coca-Cola Company 
Atlanta, Ga. 

A Director for 4 years 



OBachrach 

G. PEABODY GARDNER 

Trustee 
Boston, Mass. 

A Director for 13 years 



OChase 

THOMAS B. McCABE 

President & Director, Scott 
Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 

Elected a Director 
November 16, 1951 



OBachrach 


ROBERT T. STEVENS 

Chairman of Board & Director 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 

New York, N. Y. 

A Director for 6 years 


RALPH J. CORDINER 

President 

PHILIP D. REED 

Chairman of the Board 
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EXECUTIVE 

The President, the chief executive 
officer, is assisted in managing the 
Company’s affairs by five Group 
Executives, who represent him 
and act on his behalf with 
respect to the Groups of Operating 
Divisions, Departments and Affiliated 
Companies assigned to them. 



© Karsh, Ottawa 


RALPH J. CORDINER 

President and Director 
Age: 51. Years of service: 26 



© Karsh, Ottawa 


PHILIP D. REED 

Chairman of the Board 
and Director 

Age: 52. Years of service: 25 



© Greystone 

HAROLD F. SMIDDY 


Vice President—Management 
Consultation Services 
Age: 51. Years of service: 4 



© Karsh, Ottawa 

C. GUY SUITS 


Vice President & Director of 
Research 

Age: 46. Years of service: 22 



© Karsh, Ottawa 

HARRY A. WINNE 

Vice President— 

Engineering 

Age: 63. Years of service: 42 


SERVICES 

These officers provide specialized 
service and assistance to all levels 
of management. 



© Karsh, Ottawa 

GEORGE R. PROUT 

Vice President & General 
Manager, Nucleonics Div. 

Age: 52. Years of service: 30 



© Karsh, Ottawa 


WILLIAM W. TRENCH 

Secretary 

Age: 60. Years of service: 37 
Retired as of Feb. 1, 1952 



WILLIAM B. CLAYTON 

Commercial Vice President 
Dallas, Texas 

Age: 63. Years of service: 44 



RALPH M. DARRIN 

Commercial Vice President 
New York, N. V. 

Age: 60. Years of service: 33 



ORVILLE F. HAAS 

Commercial Vice President 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Age: 57. Years of service: 33 



CLAUDE J. HENDON 

Commercial Vice President 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Age: 51. Years of service: 21 
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HENRY V. ERBEN 

Executive Vice President 

Apparatus Group 

Age: 53. Years of service: 32 



NICHOLAS M. DwCHEMIN 

Vice President— 
Manufacturing 

Age: 56. Years of service: 38 



JOHN D. LOCKTON 

Treasurer 

Age: 48. Years of service: 26 



ARTHUR R. HINES 

Commercial Vice President 
New York, N. Y. 

Age: 52. Years of service: 31 



ROBERT PAXTON 

Executive Vice President 
Industrial Products & Lamp 
Group 

Age: 50. Years of service: 29 



O Pach Bros., N. Y. 


ROY W. JOHNSON 

Executive Vice President 
Appliance & Electronics 
Group 

Age: 46. Years of service: 17 



JOHN W. BELANGER 

Vice President 
Defense Products Group 
Age: 50. Years of service: 35 



© Pach Bros., N. Y. 


JOHN L. BUSEY 

Vice President— 

Marketing 

Age: 62. Years of service: 43 



© Karsh, Ottawa 


EDWIN E. POTTER 

Vice President— 

Washington, D. C. 

Age: 62. Years of service: 42 



© Karsh, Ottawa 

DONALD L. MILLHAM 

Comptroller 

Age: 46. Years of service: 26 



© Karsh, Ottawa 


LEMUEL R. BOULWARE 

Vice President— 

Employee & Plant Community 
Relations 

Age: 56. Years of service: 7 



© Karsh, Ottawa 
CHESTER H. LANG 

Vice President— 

Public Relations 

Age: 59. Years of service: 33 



© Karsh, Ottawa 


RAY H. LUEBBE 

Vice President & General 
Counsel 

Age: 51. Years of service: 23 



SAMUEL LITTLEJOHN 

Commercial Vice President 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Age: 55. Years of service: 33 




V ^ *3 

Irl 



ROSS I. PARKER 

Commercial Vice President 
Chicago, Ill. 

Age: 61. Years of service: 40 



RAY W. TURNBULL 

Commercial Vice President 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Age: 62. Years of service: 40 
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RESEARCH & ENGINEERING 

M 

VICE 

PRESIDENT - 
MANAGEMENT 
CONSULTATION 
SERVICES 


via 

PRESIDENT AND 
DIRECTOR OF 
RESEARCH 


via 

PRESIDENT- 

ENGINEERING 








ASSOCIATED, AFFILIATED AND 
FOREIGN COMPANIES GROUP 



APPARA TUS 



GENERAL ELECTRIC 
SUPPLY 

CORPORATION 

PRESIDENT AND 
GENERAL MANAGER 


APPARATUS 

SALES 

DIVISION 

COMMERCIAL 
VICE PRESIDENT AND 
GENERAL MANAGER 



I 

MOTOR AND 
GENERATOR 

DIVISION 



SWITCHGEAR 
AND CONTROL 


GENERAL MANAGER 





































































































































































































































OPERATING 


ASSOCIATED, AFFILI¬ 
ATED AND FOREIGN 
COMPANIES GROUP 

These are the Presidents 
and General Managers of 
the three Affiliated Com¬ 
panies in this Group. 



© Karsh. Ottawa 

WILLIAM R. HEROD 


President & General Manager 
International 

General Electric Company, Inc. 
Age: 54. Years of service: 33 



© Milne 

HAROLD M. TURNER 


President & General Manager 
Canadian General Electric 
Company, Ltd. 

Age: 55. Years of service: 30 



© Pach Bros., N. Y. 


GEORGE F. MOSHER 

President & General Manager 
General Electric Credit 
Corporation 

Age: 55. Years of service: 33 


APPARATUS GROUP 

These are the General Managers of 
the five Operating Divisions in this 
Group. 



WILLIAM V. O'BRIEN 

Commercial Vice President 
& General Manager 
Apparatus Sales Div. 

Age: 51. Years of service: 29 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
AND LAMP GROUP 

These are the General Managers of 
the five Operating Divisions in this 
Group. 


■■ 


APPLIANCE AND 
ELECTRONICS GROUP 

These are the General Managers of 
the four Operating Divisions 
and one Affiliated Company in this 
Group. 



ROBERT L. GIBSON 

General Manager 
Chemical Div. 

Age: 48. Years of service: 26 



FRANCIS J. VAN POPPELEN 

General Manager 
Air Conditioning Div. 

Age: 54. Years of service: 3 


DEFENSE PRODUCTS 
GROUP 

These are the General Managers of 
the two Operating Divisions in this 
Group. 

WALTER C. HECKMAN 

General Manager, Aeronautic 
& Ordnance Systems Div. 
Age: 53. Years of service: 32 
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LEGAL l CORPORATE 


DNS 


VICE 

PRESIDENT- 
PUtliC 
RELATIONS 


VICE 

PRESIDENT AND 
GENERAL 
COUNSEL 


SECRETARY 













































































GENERAL 




ELECTRIC 



ORGANIZATION CHART 


The functions of the management segments of the organi¬ 
zation shown on the accompanying chart are as follows: 

• 

The Board of Directors, whose members are elected by the 
share owners as their representatives, directs the manage¬ 
ment of the business and approves the Company’s general 
policies and programs. 


• 

The Executive Office consists of the President and those 
Executives who advise and assist him in the formulation and 
development of the Company's planning, organization, co¬ 
ordination, control and leadership, and in the appraisal of 
its performance. 


The Services Divisions provide specialized service and co¬ 
ordination within their respective areas throughout the 
Company. 


• 

The Operating Divisions and Departments are responsible 
and accountable for the successful conduct of their respective 
businesses within the framework of the Company’s over-all 
policies and programs. 



















JAMES M. CRAWFORD 

General Manager 
Motor & Generator Div. 

Age: 53. Years of service: 30 




WILLIAM C. WICHMAN 

General Manager 
Component Products Div. 
Age: 45. Years of service: 24 



GEORGE E. BURENS 

General Manager 
Switchgear & Control Div. 
Age: 46. Years of service: 31 



FRANCIS E. FAIRMAN, JR. 

General Manager, Transformer 
& Allied Products Div. 

Age: 52. Years of service: 24 



GLENN B. WARREN 

General Manager 
Turbine Div. 

Age: 54. Years of service: 33 



C Bachrach 


CLARENCE C. WALKER 

Vice President & General 
Manager, Construction 
Materials Div. 

Age: 51. Years of service: 31 



HAROLD E. STRANG 

General Manager 
Measurements & Industrial 
Products Div. 

Age: 50. Years of service: 30 



O Karsh. Ottawa 


FRED F. HARROFF 

Vice President & General 
Manager, Lamp Div. 

Age: 55. Years of service: 32 



Q Karsh, Ottawa 

WALTER R. G. BAKER 

Vice President & General 
Manager, Electronics Div. 
Age: 59. Years of service: 29 




O Bachrach 

CRAMER W. LaPIERRE 

General Manager 
Aircraft Gas Turbine Div. 
Age: 47. Years of service: 26 



JAMES J. NANCE 

President & General Managei 
Hotpoint, Inc. 

Age: 52. Years of service: 6 



CLARENCE H. LINDER 

General Manager 
Major Appliance Div. 

Age: 49. Years of service: 28 



CHARLES K. RIEGER 

General Manager 
Small Appliance Div. 

Age: 36. Years of service: 16 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
SUPPLY CORPORATION 

This is the President and General 
Manager of this Affiliated Company. 
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C Pach Bros., N. Y. 

CHARLES R. PRITCHARD 


President & General Manager, 
General Electric 
Supply Corporation 
Age: 50. Years of service: 22 






































EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS 


$7 00 



NOTI It—This it a fifty-year record of the earnings and cash dividends per share of present common stock. Adjustments have 
been made for common stock dividends distributed prior to 1922 (see note 2) and for two increases in the number of shares (four 
shares for one in each case), the first in May 1926 and the second in January 1930. The earnings shown represent earnings of the 
Parent Company through 1933 and earnings of the Parent Company and consolidated affiliates thereafter, on the basis of the average 
number of shares issued. The dividends shown represent cash dividends declared. For dividends distributed in stock, see note 2. 
The amounts shown for 1909 cover the eleven months ended December 31, as of which date a change was made from a fiscal to a 
calendar year basis of reporting. 

NOT! 2:—In addition to cash dividends, the following dividends have been distributed in stock: 1902—66%% in common stock, 
to restore a 40% reduction made in 1898; 1912—30% in common stock; 1917—2% in common stock; 1918-1921 inclusive—4% 
annually in common stock; 1922-1925 inclusive—5% annually in special* stock; 1924—one share of Electric Bond and Share Secu¬ 
rities Corporation stock; 1926—one dollar in special* stock; 1932—1/6 share of Radio Corporation of America common stock. 

*Special stock, par value $10 a share, paying 6% annual dividend. Retired in 1935 at $11 a share and accrued dividend. 
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CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF EARNINGS 




YEAR ENDED 

DECEMBER 31 



1951 

1950 

Sales of products and services to customers. 

$2,319,147,956 


$1,960,429,446 

Deduct: Depreciation of plant and equipment. 

$ 56,519,432 

$ 51,213,660 


All other operating costs, expenses and charges. 

1,869,118,382 

1,562,969,597 


Total operating cdsts, expenses and charges (Note 2) . . . 

1,925,637,814 


1,614,183,257 

Income from operations .. 

393,710,142 


346,246,189 

Add: Dividends and interest from nonconsolidated affiliates. 

10,826,819 

17,763,200 


Other sundry revenue. 

11,099,212 

11,166,187 


Total non-operating income . 

21,926,031 


28,929,387 

Total income from operations and other sources. 

415,636,173 


375,175,576 

Deduct: Interest and other financial charges. 

.. . 19,646 


4,751,874 

Earnings before provision for Federal taxes on income. 

415,616,527 


370,423,702 

Deduct: Provision for Federal taxes on income (Note 3) . 

277,500,000 


197,000,000 

Net earnings . 

$ 138,116,527 


$ 173,423,702 


Reinvested earnings at beginning of period. 

. $505,707,792 

$421,417,924 

Add: Net earnings for year. 

. 138,116,527 

173,423,702 

Net undistributed earnings of nonconsolidatcd 

affiliates (Notes 4 and 8) . 

. 2,417,231 

7,925,882 

Other additions (Note-5). 

. 29,500,000 

— 


675,741,550 

602,767,508 

Deduct: Dividends declared on common stock. 

. 85,916,005 

97,059,716 

Reinvested earnings at end of period 

$ 589,825,545 

$ 505.707,792 


The accompanying notes, which include a description of the basis of consolidation, constitute an integral part of this statement. 
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CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


ASSETS — 


DECEMBER 31, 1951 


DECEMBER 31, 1950 


Current assets: 

Cash. 

Marketable securities (Note 6). 

Receivables—after reserves: 

Customers. 

Nonconsolidatcd affiliates. 

Others. 

Inventories—after reserves (Note 7). . .. 

Deduct: Progress collections on contracts 
Price adjustments accrued. 

Total current assets 


$ 71,927,452 
142,730,267 

259,453,749 

65,724,465 

27,548,026 

571,355,191 

1,138,739,150 

199,839,577 

42,019,954 

$ 896,879,619 


$ 63,038,689 
253,864,140 

164,220,675 
60,837,660 
20,064,390 
338,773,773 
900,799,327 
94,740,813 
37,563,752 

$ 768,694,762 


Investments: 

Nonconsolidatcd affiliates (Note 8). 

General Electric common stock (Note 9). 

Miscellaneous securities—after reserve (Note 10) 

Total investments 


172,328,497 

3,717,273 

14,637,404 

190,683,174 


167,307,701 

5,958,356 

7,622,748 

180,888,805 


Plant and equipment: 

Cost. 

Deduct: Accumulated depreciation 

Plant and equipment—net 


751,783,862 

433,062,041 

318,721,821 


679,960,085 
403,456,596 

276,503,489 


Assets of special funds: 

Fund for payments under U.S. Government contracts. 13,094,227 

Employee benefit plans and taxes withheld. 22,156,416 

Total assets of special funds—per contra . 35,250,643 


15,096,374 

18,388,377 

33,484,751 


Other assets: 

Receivables not current—after reserves. 12,297,022 

Marketable securities deposited as guarantees (Note 6). 3,534,330 

Miscellaneous assets—after reserves. 2,435,920 

Patents and other intangible assets.._1 

Total other assets . 18,267,273 


12,604,741 
3,589,224 
1,660,035 
_ 1 

17,854,001 


Total assets 


$1,459,802,530 


$1,277,425,808 
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Current liabilities: 

Accounts payable. $ 76,342,149 

Due to nonconsolidated affiliates. 3,437,421 

Dividends payable. 21,469,562 

Accrued liabilities: 


$ 79,968,280 
3,083,471 
17,134,444 


Federal, state and local taxes. 336,634,532 260,590,548 

Other costs and expenses (Note 11). 106,506,090 86,343,733 


Total current liabilities 


$ 544,389,754 


$ 447,120,476 


Accounts payable and accruals—not current . 


24,096,737 


22,913,086 


Liabilities for special funds: 

Fund for payments under U.S. Government contracts. 13,094,227 

Employee benefit plans and taxes withheld (Note 12). 22,156,416 

Total liabilities for special funds—per contra. 


15,096,374 

18,388,377 


Deferred income 


Miscellaneous reserves 


35,250,643 


2,198,201 


65,507,165 


33,484,751 


1,901,215 


69,152,844 



Share owners’ investment: 

Common stock—stated value of no par value shares 

(authorized 35,000,000 shares; issued 28,845,927 shares). 180,287,046 

Investment in excess of stated value of common stock (Note 13). 18,247,439 

Reinvested earnings. 589,825,545 


180,287,046 

16,858,598 

505,707,792 


Total share owners’ investment (Note 14) 


788,360,030 


702,853,436 


Total liabilities and share owners’ investment (Note 15) . $1,459,802,530 


$1,277,425,808 


The accompanying notes, which include a description of the basis of consolidation, constitute an integral part of this statement. 
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NOTES TO CONSOLIDATED FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


Note 1—Basis oj Consolidation. These financial statements 
at December 31, 1931 represent a consolidation of the accounts 
of the Parent Company—General Electric—and those of the 
following affiliated companies 100% of whose voting stock was 
owned, directly or indirectly, by the Parent Company: General 
Electric Realty Corporation; Hotpoint Inc.; International Gen¬ 
eral Electric Company, Inc.; The Mahoning Valley Steel Com¬ 
pany; and The Maqua Company. (Hereafter referred to as the 
Consolidated Group.) 


provision for possible losses on inactive and excess stocks; (b) 
nave the effect of accounting for the inventory of copper sub¬ 
stantially in accordance with the base stock principle; and (c) 
eliminate unrealized intercompany profits. Effective January 1, 
1931 inventories of tungsten metal were valued on a “last 
in, first out" basis which had the effect of reducing inven¬ 
tories and earnings before taxes by $4,234,CXX) and net earnings 
by $865,000. 


Nine wholly-owned affiliates included in the consolidation 
at December 31, 1930 were merged with the Parent Company 
or a Consolidated Affiliate during 1951. 

The accounts of other affiliated companies, a majority of 
whose voting stock was owned, directly or indirectly, by the 
Parent Company, were not consolidated because their businesses 
either did not involve manufacturing or were conducted outside 
the continental United States. (Hereafter referred to as Non- 
consolidated Affiliates.) 

The financial interests of the Consolidated Group in the Non- 
consolidated Affiliates were carried on the accompanying 
Balance Sheet as Investments, on the valuation basis described 
in Note 8. 

The net earnings of the Consolidated Group reflected (a) the 
inclusion of amounts received as dividends from, rather than the 
equity in the net earnings of, the Nonconsolidatcd Affiliates; 
(b) the elimination of unrealized intercompany inventory 
profits; and (c) the application of safety factor discounts to 
foreign currency asset values. 

Note 2. Operating costs, expenses and charges excluded those 
applicable to Nucleonics projects operated for the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment. 


Note 8. Investments in Nonconsolidatcd Affiliates consisted of: 


Canadian General Electric 
Company, Ltd. 

General Electric Credit Corpora¬ 
tion 

General Electric Supply Corpora¬ 
tion 

All other 


Dec. 31, 1951 Dec. 31, 1930 


$ 44,569.242 

$ 32,400,250 

86,391,596 

73,875,622 

8,550,532 

38,623,179 

32,817,127 

22,408,650 

$172,328,497 

$167,307,701 


These carrying values represented the sum of the Consolidated 
Group’s outstanding advances to, and equity in the net 
worth of, each Nonconsolidatcd Affiliate as of the close of the 
year. The net worth of each Nonconsolidatcd Affiliate was de¬ 
termined on the same accounting basis as was employed by the 
Consolidated Group, and thus it reflected (a) the elimination of 
unrealized intercompany inventory profits and (b) the applica¬ 
tion of safety factor discounts to foreign currency asset values. 


Note 9. General Electric common stock in the portfolio was 
held for corporate purposes and was carried at its cost. There 
were 119,082 shares held on December 31, 1951, the aggregate 
quoted market value of which was $7,085,000. 


Note 3. The amounts shown for 1951 and 1950 include 
$65,598,000 and $30,282,000, respectively, as provision for excess 
profit tax. 

Note 4‘ Undistributed earnings represented the differences 
between the equity of the Consolidated Group in the net earn¬ 
ings or losses of, and the dividends from, the Nonconsolidatcd 
Affiliates for each respective year. 

Note 5. Other additions to Reinvested Earnings represented 
principally provisions during World War II and earlier years for 
taxes and possible losses on investments which it has now been 
determined will not be required. 

Note 6. Marketable securities, which consisted of issues of the 
U.S. Government and its agencies and of high grade short term 
commercial paper, were carried at the lower of amortized cost or 
market value, on the basis of individual issues. On December 31, 
1951, the aggregate quoted market value of the securities held 
was as follows: Securities in portfolio—$142,732,000; Securities 
deposited as guarantees—$3,534,000. 

Note 7. Inventories were verified by physical count during the 
latter part of the year. With the exception of the change in 
valuation of tungsten stocks mentioned below, inventories were 
carried, in accordance with long established practice, at the 
lower of cost (exclusive of certain indirect manufacturing ex¬ 
penses) or market values of individual items or groups of items 
on a “first-in, first-out” basis, less reserves which (a) make 


Note 10. Miscellaneous securities (except for certain foreign in¬ 
vestments, principally in Germany and Japan, which were writ¬ 
ten off some years ago) were valued at cost less a reserve of 
$7,500,000 to provide for possible losses. On December 31, 
1951, the aggregate estimated market or fair value of the port¬ 
folio of the Consolidated Group was $50,115,000. 

Note 11. Other costs and expenses accrued included liabilities 
for payrolls, payments to the General Electric Pension Trust, 
replacement guarantees, etc. 

Note 12. These amounts included the contingent liability to 
certain participants under the Incentive Compensation Plans for 
the years 1947 through 1950. 

Note 13. Represents profits realized on treasury stock disposed 
of and premiums received on original sales of common stock. 

Note 14 . In addition to the common stock there have been 
authorized, but not issued, 1,207,036 shares of $10.00 par value 
6% cumulative special stock. 

Note 15. Notes payable by nonconsolidatcd affiliates to out¬ 
side sources as of December 31, 1951 were as follows: 

General Electric Credit Corporation $ 7,500,000 
General Electric Supply Corporation $62,450,000 
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REPORT OF INDEPENDENT CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


PEAT, Marwick, MITCHELL * CO , 

Seventy Pi ne Street 
Ntw York 5, N. Y. 

«■*« of General 

,aKd sta Kment of earnings for th ^ 31 ' and the re 

madc accordance with ^ '" dcd - °“r otunhution 

and accordingly i„ cJudcd * t ^ a “'P" d ‘-Wring st a ndards 

** —■ - - 

-- n;~ ,datcd - - 

°™Ey w/th generally a*;" 0 "’ fM ‘ h ‘ »« then ended, 
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n 0 ot'e U rr era ' 2 '--A-onS;" -enter,: s 

to the Consolidated financial ^ ) basis: as described in 

—latent 


New York 5 , JV. Y 
February lg y 


Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co . 
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EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLAN STATISTICS 


Over a period of nearly 50 years, many plans have been established to promote the wel¬ 
fare and security of General Electric employees. Only the essential features of the principal 
plans currently in effect are outlined here, the rights of any individual being subject to the 
actual terms and conditions of each plan. Unless otherwise specified, the statistics shown 
apply to the Parent Company and all participating affiliates. 


Savings Plans (Original plan established in 1917) 

Employees Savings and Stock Bonus Plan (Established in 1948) 

Provides for payment of a 15 per cent bonus, in General Electric common stock, on 
the cost—up to a limit of $30,000,000 a year of U.S. Savings Bonds, Series E, pur¬ 
chased by means of payroll deductions and left on deposit for five years. 


Cost of Bonds on deposit December 31, 1951.$ 59,150,000 

Number of participants December 31, 1951 . 88,096 

Annual rate of cost of Bonds being purchased December 31, 1951.$ 27,105,000 


The bonus contingently credited to participants as of December 31, 1951 was 
represented by 192,265 shares of G.E. common stock held by, or for delivery to, 
the Trustees of the G.E. Employees Stock Bonus Trust. 

U.S. Savings Bond Plan (Established in 1941) 

Provides for purchase of U.S. Savings Bonds by means of payroll deductions, or for 
cash, irrespective of purchases under Employees Savings and Stock Bonus Plan. 


Cost of Bonds purchased 11 years ended December 31, 1951.$ 282,634,000 

Number of participants December 31, 1951. 22,288 

Annual rate of cost of Bonds being purchased December 31, 1951.$ 7,227,000 


Insurance Plans 

Employees Insurance Plan (Established in 1920) 

Provides life insurance coverage, accidental death and dismemberment benefits, 
maternity benefits, and non-occupational sickness, accident, hospitalization and 
surgical operation benefits. Life insurance coverage, in reduced amounts, is provided 
for after attainment of normal retirement age. Costs paid for jointly by the Company 
and by employees, but employees pay nothing after normal retirement age. 


Life insurance in force December 31, 1951.$1,230,000,000 

Accidental death insurance in force December 31, 1951.$ 449,530,000 

Number of participants December 31, 1951. 248,176 

Approximate number of claims paid in 1951. 65,000 


Pensioners Hospitalization Plan (Established in 1948) 

Provides free hospitalization and surgical operation benefits for eligible pensioners, 
principally from funds made available upon dissolution of G.E. Employees Securities 
Corporation by actions of its Board and the Board of the Parent Company. 

Assets of G.E. Pensioners Hospitalization Trust December 31, 1951.$ 5,879,000 

Other Plans 

Through mutual benefit associations (established in 1902) or insured health plans 
(established in 1939) dependents of employees may receive hospitalization, surgical 
operation and other benefits. The cost of benefits paid under these Plans is borne by 
employees, and administration costs are borne by the Company. 



























Pension Plan (Established in 1912) 

Provides for old age and disability pensions, and for payments upon death under certain 
conditions. Employees have vested rights to old age pensions upon completion of 20 
years of credited service. Pensions consist of one or both of the following: (a) Past 
service annuities—paid for by the Company—for all employees who had one or more 
years of continuous service on September 1, 1946, and (b) future service annuities—paid 
for jointly by the Company and by employees—applicable to the service after September 
1, 1946 of all who participate. Specified minimum retirement incomes (including primary 
Federal Social Security payments) are guaranteed upon retirement with 15 or more years 
of credited service. 


Assets of the General Electric Pension Trust December 31, 1951 (Note 1).$348,001,000 

Pensions paid during 40 years ended December 31, 1951.$ 87,689,000 

Number on pension rolls December 31, 1951. 13,291 

Average age of pensioners December 31, 1951 . 68.7 years 

Average continuous service of pensioners to date of retirement. 25.2 years 

Minimum annual retirement income (including any primary Federal Social Security 
payment receivable) guaranteed to participants who currently retire at normal re¬ 
tirement age with 25 or more years of credited service.$ 1,500 


Note 1: These assets consisted principally of high grade corporate and U.S. 

Government securities. A total of $64,960,000 was payable to the Trust for the 
year 1951 ($48,973,000 by the Company and $15,987,000 by employees) of which 
$14,468,000 was paid between December 31, 1951 and February 29, 1952. 

Note 2: Under an Additional Pension Plan, established in 1928 to promote em¬ 
ployee saving for supplemental pension purposes and terminated as of September 
1, 1946 except as to amounts then accumulated, employees had $14,128,000 on 
deposit with the Trustees on December 31, 1951. 

Incentive Compensation Plan (Original plan formalized in 1923) 

Provides for payments, dependent upon net profits earned, to employees in supervisory 
and other important positions—including the executive officers—as an added incentive 
to increase the Company’s net profit. 

Amount set aside based on the Company’s net profit of $138,117,000 for 1951.$ 9,000,000 

Of this amount such portion as the Directors may determine will be allotted in 
1952 to employees of the Parent Company (other than employees on Nucleonics 
projects) and its consolidated affiliates. The amount set aside based on the Com¬ 
pany’s net profit of $173,424,000 for 1950 was $10,000,000, of which $9,065,000 was 
allotted. 


Suggestion Plan (Formalized in 1922) 

Provides for cash awards to employees—for their suggestions which are adopted—to 
stimulate their initiative in proposing better ways of doing things, to reduce costs, or 


otherwise improve the Company’s operations. 

Awards made during 1951.$ 524,000 

Awards made during 29 years ended December 31, 1951.$ 3,742*000 


General Electric Educational Fund (Established in 1945) 

Established in honor of former Presidents Charles A. Coffin and Gerard Swope, the fund 
consists of the Charles A. Coffin Foundation, created in 1922, the Gerard Swope Founda¬ 
tion, and the G.E. Employees Education Foundation. Income of the Fund provides 
educational loans, fellowships and scholarships for employees and others. 


Assets of the General Electric Educational Fund December 31, 1951.$ 1,021,000 

Amount of grants made during 29 years ended December 31, 1951.$ 358,000 

Number of grants made. 848 
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OPERATING AND OTHER STATISTICS 



Year 

Sales 

to 

Customers 

Non 

operating 

Income 

Compensa¬ 
tion of 
Employees 
<«> 

Job 

Dividends 

(b) 

Materials, 

etc. 

<o 

Depre¬ 

ciation 

Charges 

<*) 

Federal 
Taxes on 
Income 

<o 

and 

Financial 

Charges 

Net 

Earnings 

Dividends 

Declared 

1936 

$299.1 

$15.6 

$115.6 

$7.1 

$124.5 

$13-1 

$8.4 

$0.4 

$45.6 

$43.3 

1937 

387.5 

16.4 

151.3 

9.8 

1530 

14.2 

12.5 

0.7 

62.4 

63.3 

1938 

292.6 

10.0 

126.6 

9.8 

118.1 

13.3 

6.7 

0.8 

27.3 

25.9 

1939 

342.3 

10.0 

133-3 

10.4 

138.4 

15.7 

11.0 

0.7 

42.8 

40.3 

1940 

456.5 

13.2 

161.9 

12.3 

175.4 

16.7 

46.3 

0.5 

56.6 

53.3 

1941 

744.1 

13.0 

250.3 

156 

278.7 

23.5 

130.9 

1.4 

56.7 

50.4 

1942 

964.5 

11.1 

383.8 

27.1 

372.1 

26.3 

120.9 

1.1 

44.3 

40.3 

1943 

1,377.2 

10.1 

506.2 

30.0 

633.3 

27.1 

141.2 

1.3 

48.2 

40.3 

1944 

1,447.1 

16.3 

507.3 

26.9 

696.9 

28.0 

150.0 

0.8 

53-5 

40.3 

1943 

1,378.3 

97 

13.4 

447.3 

27.7 

716.7 

43.6 

93.1 

0.6 

59.0 

46.1 

1946 

768.9 

374.4 

23.0 

340.2 

21.5 

21.1 

1.3 

43.0 

46.1 

1947 

1,330.8 

16.7 

511.6 

42.8 

599.4 

28.3 

64.8 

53 

95.3 

46.1 

1948 

1,632.7 

18.8 

610.3 

49.6 

730.5 

38.3 

93.7 

53 

123.8 

51.4 

1949 

1,613.6 

20.2 

597.9 

51.7 

728.2 

47.5 

78.0 

4.9 

125.6 

71.0 

1950 

1,960.4 

28.9 

630.8 

651 

867.0 

51.2 

197.0 

4.8 

173.4 

97.1 

1951 

2,319.3 

21.9 

781.7 

88.8 

998.6 

56.5 

277.5 

— 

138.1 

85.9 










Year 

Product 

Prices 

(/) 

Capital 

Invested 

<#> 

Total Earn¬ 
ings of 
Employees 

(b) 

Avg. 

Number of 
Employees 

(A) 

Avg. 

Number of 
Share 
Owners 

Plant 

Expendi¬ 

tures 

Provision 
for all 
Taxes 

<o 

Notes 
Payable 
Dec. 31 

Earnings 
as % of 
Sales 

Framed on 
Capital 
Invested 
(0 

1936 

104 

$329.2 

$119.8 

70,199 

188,319 

$10.4 

$16.9 

$9.2 

15.2% 

13.9% 

1937 

107 

329.8 

163.1 

85,947 

196,309 

24.8 

26.5 

9.0 

16.1 

18.9 

1938 

104 

332.4 

116.6 

68,809 

207,702 

13.4 

18.9 

9.7 

9.3 

8.3 

1939 

102 

328.1 

134.5 

71,485 

209,627 

13.3 

24.8 

3.7 

12.5 

13.1 

1940 

100 

330.7 

169.6 

85,746 

211,622 

23.5 

61.8 

4.7 

12.4 

17.2 

1941 

-0 

337.5 

278.6 

121,326 

217,398 

45.2 

159.5 

5.7 

7.6 

16.9 

1942 

-0 

347.8 

410.7 

151,644 

220,504 

31.7 

154.2 

5.1 

4.6 

12.8 

1943 

-0 

357.9 

506.0 

184,445 

226,386 

14.9 

175.0 

5.1 

3.5 

13.5 

1944 

•0 

368.1 

497.2 

180,018 

232,925 

13.3 

191.1 

4.1 

3.7 

14.6 

1945 

-0 

380.7 

433.9 

161,822 

238,975 

41.1 

126.9 

3.4 

4.3 

156 

1946 

111 

578.7 

404.7 

159,435 

246,013 

99.8 

17.7 

202.9 

56 

7.6 

1947 

133 

632.8 

559.8 

185,696 

249,351 

102.0 

129.4 

202.4 

7.2 

15.8 

1948 

137 

734.8 

662.7 

196,798 

249,311 

103.9 

173.7 

177.1 

7.6 

17.5 

1949 

137 

761.5 

606.7 

179,300 

250,562 

60.9 

152.1 

144.5 

7.8 

17.0 

1950 

140 

702.9 

681.0 

183,800 

249,530 

58.2 

299.4 

— 

8.8 

25.2 

1951 

154 

788.4 

883.7 

210,200 

252,993 

102.2 

402.6 

— 

6.0 

17.5 


( 0 ) Excludes compensation applicable to work in process and finished goods on hand 
at end of year, that chargeable to plant construction or similar capital projects, 
and that applicable to Nucleonics projects. 

(f) Pensions, insurance, social security taxes and all other employee benefits not classi¬ 
fied as compensation. 

(r) Includes all other applicable costs, expenses and charges not separately tabulated. 

(d) Amortization charges, if any, arc included. The 1945 charges also include accel¬ 
erated amortization of emergency facilities applicable to the years 1940-1945, 
inclusive. 

(#) Amounts shown cover provision for taxes applicable to operations for the year, 
less claims for refunds of taxes on income for prior years and estimated postwar 
refunds of excess profits taxes. 


(/) Index numbers—1940 *100. Data cover prices of products of the Parent Company 
only in 1954-1939, inclusive, and of the consolidated companies thereafter—all 
on a weighted average basis. Data for 1941-1945, inclusive, were omitted because 
production was largely for war purposes. 

(g) Share owners' investment plus notes payable as of December 31 each year. 

(A) These data cover all employees on the payroll and their total earnings for the 
year, including the number of, and amounts earned by, employees working on 
Nucleonics projects operated for the U.S. Government. 

CO Consolidated net earnings for the year—before interest on borrowed money—in 
relation to total capital invested as of the close of the year. 



































ORGANIZATION CHANGES 



Pursuant to the by-laws, and by action of the Board of Directors, 
the authorized number of Directors was reduced from seventeen 
to sixteen and subsequently increased to seventeen during 1951. 


Charles F. Adams, Chairman of the Board of the State Street Trust Company, Boston, Massachusetts, 
resigned as a Director of your Company as of October 19, 1951, after having served in that capacity 
since 1933. The Board accepted Mr. Adams’ resignation with great regret and with deep apprecia¬ 
tion for his outstanding service. 

Thomas B. McCabe, President of the Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pennsylvania, was elected a 
Director on November 16, 1951. 

Henry V. Erben was elected an Executive Vice President on January 26, 1951, and assigned 
to the Apparatus Group. Mr. Erben had been Vice President and General Manager of the 
former Apparatus Department. 

Roy W. Johnson was elected an Executive Vice President on January 26, 1951, and assigned to 
the Appliance and Electronics Group. Mr. Johnson had been Vice President and General Manager 
of the former Affiliated Manufacturing Companies Department. 

Robert Paxton was elected an Executive Vice President on June 29, 1951, and assigned to the Indus¬ 
trial Products and Lamp Group. Mr. Paxton had been Vice President in charge of Manufactur¬ 
ing Policy. 

John W. Belanger was elected a Vice President on September 7, 1951, and assigned to the Defense 
Products Group. Mr. Belanger had been General Manager of the former Large Apparatus 
Division. 

Hardage L. Andrews, who had been Vice President and General Manager of the former Appliance 
and Merchandise Department, was elected an Executive Vice President on January 26, 1951. 
Having completed nearly forty-one years of service, Mr. Andrews retired as of June 30, 1951, 
under the provisions of the Company Pension Plan. 

Harry L. Erlicher, Vice President in charge of Purchasing since 1940 and who had completed nearly 
hfty-one years of service, retired as of June 30, 1951, under the provisions of the Company Pension 
Plan. 

David C. Prince, a Vice President since 1941, retired as of June 30, 1951, under the provisions of the 
Company Pension Plan, after more than thirty-two years of service. 

William W. Trench, Secretary of the Company since 1928, retired as of February 1, 1952, under the 
provisions of the Company Pension Plan after thirty-seven years of service. 

Nicholas M. DuChemin was elected a Vice President on September 7, 1951, and assigned to the 
Manufacturing Services Division. Mr. DuChemin had been General Manager of the former 
Small Apparatus Divisions. 

Samuel Littlejohn was elected a Commercial Vice President on September 7, 1951. Mr. Littlejohn 
had been Manager—Atlantic District of the former Apparatus Department. 

Arthur R. Hines was elected a Commercial Vice President as of January 1, 1952. Mr. Hines will con¬ 
tinue to serve on the staff of the Vice President—Marketing. 


Robert S. Peare, Vice President in charge of Public Relations since 1944, died on March 18, 1951. 
Mr. Peare had been in the Company’s service for nearly twenty-nine years. 
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★ FOR NATIONAL SECURITY 




G-E RADAR units for the country’s radar fence will be housed 
beneath specially developed inflatable "radomes" which give 
shelter without distorting signals. 


AIRCRAFT GAS TURBINES the new G-E J-73 turbojet engine (left) produces 
more power than the same-sized J-47. In 1951 it was disclosed that the Company 
is working on an atomic-powered aircraft engine. 



COMMUNICATIONS equipment built by the Company included this 
26-foot long bushing, to be used in Navy radio equipment. 
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GUIDED MISSILE development was continued by General Electric. This 
rocket was one of a series launched to gain data for future designs. 
































SUBMARINES G-E and Electric Boat Company representatives check data 
on three U. S. subs for which, during 1951, General Electric supplied electric 
equipment -including motors, generators and controls. 


X-RAY—In 1951 the armed services contracted for one of the largest 
orders of x-ray equipment ever received: 376 light-weight high-speed 
military-type diagnostic units, together with 571 x-ray tubes. 



SILICONE RUBBER, unlike conventional rubber, 
burns to a nonconducting ash—a principle im¬ 
portant in the insulation of cable for ships. 



AIRCRAFT ELECTRICAL SYSTEMS engineers test elec- SEALED-BEAM LAMPS designed by G-E light- 

trical equipment built by General Electric for a U. S. ing engineers serve as traffic lights to guide 

military plane. pilots in refueling planes in midair at night. 
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FOR CONSUMERS 


NEW METER everyone can use 
—the G-E Mascot Exposure 
Meter—plus G-E reflector photo - 
lamps make home picture-taking 
simpler, surer. k 


MORE TELEVISION STATIONS will be made possible by new types of 
ultra-high-frequency transmission equipment like this radically different 
antenna developed at the Company's Electronics Park. 


SWIVEL-TOP VACUUM CLEANER, placed in center of average 
room, permits housewife to reach all corners without moving 
cleaner . . . has extra-large "throw-away" bag. 

NEW DESIGN IN WALL CABINETS features doors which lift out 
of way. New, high-backed electric range brings push-button 
controls closer to eye level. 
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